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THE BISHOPS’ STATEMENT ON EDUCATION 


(A Query and a Reply) 


¢ [* view of the approaching General Election the 

Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales 
deem it well to remind all Catholic voters of the fol- 
lowing principles which underlie the Catholic attitude 
on Education, so that in giving their votes such elec- 
tors may act in conformity with Catholic teaching and 
tradition in this matter of vital importance. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE REMEMBERED. 
(1) It is no part of the zormal function of the State 
to teach. 


(2) The State is entitled to see that citizens receive 
due education sufficient to enable them to discharge 
the duties of citizenship in its various degrees. 


(3) The State ought, therefore, to encourage every 


form of sound educational endeavour, and may take 
means to safeguard the efficiency of education. 


(4) To parents whose economic means are insufh- 
cient to pay for the education of their children, it is 
the duty of the State to furnish the necessary means, 
providing them from the common funds arising out 
of the taxation of the whole community. But in so 
doing the State must not interfere with parental re- 
sponsibility, nor hamper the reasonable liberty of 
parents in their choice of a school for their children. 
Above all, where the people are not all of one creed, 
there must be no differentiation on the ground of re- 
ligion. 

(5) Where there is need of greater school accom- 
modation the State may, in default of other agencies, 
intervene to supply it; but it may do so only “‘ in de- 
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fault of, and in substitution for, and to the extent of, 
the responsibility of the parents ’’ of the children who 
need this accommodation. 


(6) The teacher is always acting im loco parentis, 
never iz loco civitalis, though the State to safeguard 
its citizenship may take reasonable care to see that 
teachers are efficient. 


(7) Thus a teacher never is and never can be a 
civil servant, and should never regard himself or allow 
himself to be so regarded. Whatever authority he may 
possess to teach and control children, and to claim 
their respect and obedience, comes to him from God, 
through the parents, and not through the State, ex- 
cept in so far as the State is acting on behalf of the 
parents. 


Low Week, 1929. 


A staunch Lancashire Catholic has sent me a letter 
containing such a significant criticism of the Bishops’ 
statement of Principles of Education that we must 
deal with it in detail. He writes @ propos of my 
article in BLACKFRIARS (July): 


‘I venture to accept your invitation to write to you in the 
BLACKFRIARS of this month. 

‘I cut the Bishops’ statement out of the Catholic Times 
because I could not follow it; and I held it in hope of further 
enlightenment that would be vouchsafed by the contemporary 
Catholic press. 

‘Your article does not help me, because I cannot follow 
the internal links in your mind which made it clear to you. 
To an outsider, in the absence of these lines of thought, your 
statement, as well as the Bishops’, seems disconnected. May 
I therefore trespass on your time not for controversy, but for 
enlightenment ; and try to put before you my confusion? 

‘(a) I cannot follow the logical sequence between the no 
part of the normal function of the State to teach in par. 1, 
and the State is entitled in par. 2, and then the State ought 
in par. 3; and it is the duty of the State in par. 4. These pro- 
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gressive imperatives do not seen to follow logically unless 
there is some internal sequence which you have not shown 
to us. 

‘(b) You, in commenting, speak of this teaching (i.e. the 
Bishops’ statement) being fundamental; and then qualify it 
by time and place, t.e. in England and Wales on the eve of 
a General Election. 

‘ (c) As to the Pope’s speech, if I read it aright, he began 
by insisting on the parents’ right alone; and then, as he pro- 
ceeded, slipped in an addition, parents and the Church, with- 
out any warning; and ended an argument, which began as 
parents’ right, with a conclusion on the parents’ and Church’s 
rights. Is not this one of the named faults (I forget for the 
moment) in Logic? 

‘(d) May I finally ask why Catholic parents are refused 
absolution for sending their children to non-Catholic schools, 
if the Church insists so strongly on parents’ rights? 

‘I am most anxious to be made clearer on these points, 
for they are being much discussed amongst groups of Catho- 
lics. And as to some of the claims made as principles, we are 
in a grave difficulty in trying to make them fundamental 
enough to apply to the position of our non-Catholic friends 
who question us on them.’ 


A 


1. It is significant that a statement of principles 
which, no doubt, the Bishops thought axiomatic 
should arouse discussion amongst groups of Lan- 
cashire Catholics. If there is truth in the old pro- 
verb ‘ What Lanashire says to-day England says to- 
morrow,’ then these discussions of Lancashire Catho- 
lics will soon be on the lips of the Catholics of Eng- 
land. 


2. There is much to be thankful for in the desire 
for a reasonable statement of principles which 
staunch Catholics can use in their now daily discus- 
sions with their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Every well-informed—and indeed, for that matter, 
even ill-informed—Catholic man and woman is now 
called to the lay apostolate. Ignorance, even when 
not a fault, is yet a danger. 
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3. The present writer finds his mind relieved by the 
Lancashire Catholic’s frank recognition that the diff- 
culties do not spring from the article in BLACKFRIARS 
on the Bishops’ statement of principles, but from this 
statement and indeed from the statement of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI. With true loyalty this distressed 
Catholic has voiced his difficulties—and the difficul- 
ties of an earnest group of Catholics—as a series not 
of protests but of questions. Yet unanswered or ill- 
answered questions may easily harden into protests. 


4. Our distressed Catholic finds a logical inconse- 
quence between propositions which we will put down 
in two columns : 


1. It is no part of the | 2. The State is entitled 


normal function of the State | to see that citizens receive 
to teach. due education, &c. 























3. The State ought to en- 
courage every form of 
sound educational endeav- 
our, &c. 











4. To parents whose eco- 
nomic means are insufficient 

. it is the duty of the 
State to furnish the neces- 
sary means. 













We cannot see how there appears any logical in- 
consequence or contradiction between Proposition 1 
and Propositions 2, 3 and 4. 

Perhaps an example will make this clearer. Speak- 
ing of health we may say, ‘ It is no part of the normal 
function of parents to prescribe medicine.’ But this 
is the normal official function of doctors. 

Yet of course parents ‘ are entitled to see that their 
children receive due medicine’ for the needs of their 
health. Parents are ultimately responsible; but are 
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The Bishops’ Statement on Education 


not ultimately capable. The parent’s responsibility 
is fulfilled, not when he diagnoses the ailment and 
prescribes the medicine (for of this the parent as such 
is not capable) but when the parent calls in the one 
who is ultimately capable, i.e., the doctor. 


Again, though it is no part of the normal function 
of a parent to prescribe medicine, yet the parent 
ought to encourage every form of sound ‘ medical en- 
deavour’ as indeed the vast majority of the parents 
do. 

Moreover, when the economic means of the child 
are insufficient, ‘it is the duty of the parent to furnish 
the necessary means ’ for the medical treatment which 
is no part of their normal function. 


In other words the parent as such does not give 
medical treatment to his children, yet the parent 
should 


(2) see that his children have medica] treatment, 
(6) encourage medical treatment, 
(c) pay the expenses of medical treatment. 


B 


We have said that the Bishops’ principles of Edu- 
cation are fundamental ; and that the promulgation of 
these fundamental principles was fitting as to time 
and place. If the promulgation of fundamental prin- 
ciples has a time and place, it is at such times and 
places as witness the denial of or ignorance of these 
principles. The England of yesterday neither over- 
looked nor denied what the Bishops assert. But the 
England of to-day is in danger of forgetting or ignor- 
ing what was sacred to the England of yesterday. 


As might be expected, the philosophy of promulga- 
tion has been outlined by St. Thomas in his Summa 
Theologica. In answer to the question, ‘ Whether 
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the Old Law was suitably given at the time of Moses?’ 
St. Thomas says : 


‘It was most fitting for the Law to be given at the time of 
Moses. The reason of this may be taken from two things 
in respect of which every law is imposed on two sorts of men, 
Because it is imposed on some men who are hard-hearted and 
proud, whom the law restrains and tames; and it is imposed 
on good men who through being instructed by the law, are 
helped to fulfil what they have to do. 


‘Hence it was fitting that the Law should be given at 
such a time as would be appropriate for the overcoming of 
man’s pride. For man was proud of two things, viz., of 
knowledge, as though his natural reason could suffice him for 
salvation; and accordingly in order that his pride might be 
overcome in this matter, man was left to the guidance of his 
reason without the help of a written law; and man was able 
to learn from experience that his reason was deficient, since 
about the time of Abraham man had fallen headlong into 
idolatry and the most shameful vices. Wherefore after those 
times it was necessary for a written law to be given as a 
remedy for human ignorance, because by the Law is the 
knowledge of sin (Rom. iii, 20). . . But after man had been 
instructed by the Law, his pride was convinced of his weak- 
ness, through his being unable to fulfil what he knew. Hence 
as the Apostle concludes: What the Law could not do in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God sent His own Son... 
that the justification of the Law might be fulfilled in us. 
(Rom. viii, 3, 4). 

‘ With regard to good men, the Law was given to them 
as a help; which was most needed by the people at the time 
when the Natural Law began to be obscured on account of 
the exuberance of sin.’ 


The present writer is of opinion that in this close 
analysis of the reason why the promulgation of a law 
does not pre-suppose the previous non-existence of 
the moral obligation of the law, is to be found the 
reason why the promulgation of a dogma does not 
pre-suppose the previous non-existence of the dogma. 
Moreover it will be seen that St. Thomas has given 
an accurate analysis of this principle. 
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The Pope may well insist not only on the funda- 
mental rights of the parent, but on the essential 
rights of the Church in the matter. It will be seen 
that the Bishops have not said that uzder no condi- 
tions has the State any rights. Indeed on the con- 
trary the Bishops have clearly said that ander certain 
conditions the State has duties. But who says duty 
says right; since right is but a moral claim to the 
means for fulfilling a duty. 

It was no part of Pope Pius XI’s answer to Musso- 
lini to deny under all circumstances all rights to the 
State. He merely reminded the forgetful statesman 
that all true statesmanship in the matter of education 
should begin by recognising the fundamental rights of 
the parent and the essential rights of the Church. 


D 


Several Bishops, in the exercise of their ordinary 
jurisdiction as shepherds of the flock, have promul- 
gated a decree that Catholic parents, before sending 
their children to non-Catholic schools, shall obtain the 
Bishop’s permission. 

The action of their Lordships nowise denies the 
fundamental right of parents. It is but an ethical 
judgment that certain actions are ethically wrong be- 
cause dangerous to morals. And it is clear that no 
one, parent, child, man, woman, has a right to do 
wrong. 

Vincent McNass, O.P. 





JUDGE PARRY ON ‘ THE BLOODY ASSIZE’ 


at it was known that His Honour Judge 
Parry had written a new volume on The Bloody 
Assize, it seemed that at long last we should have a 
really judicial and temperate record of events that 
until now had been presented from no satisfactory 
point of view. Writers hitherto have generally been 
biassed by party feeling or swayed by modern pre- 
judice; they have regarded the seventeenth century 
through the eyes—and the conventions—of the nine- 
teenth, and they have been content (worst sin of all 
in a historical writer) to reproduce earlier statements 
without any honest endeavour to authenticate them 
or trace their origin. That they were clever men only 
made matters worse; who of us has not been swayed 
by Macaulay or Campbell, till we began to examine 
their ‘facts’ and enquire into their authorities? We 
find in them—and still more in lesser writers copying 
them—the same old suggestions, the same old stories, 
the same old accusations repeated time and again; 
often without acknowledgement, generally without 
question, and almost always without any judicial 
balance. But now that not only a lawyer but a judge, 
a man of our own days of cooler tolerance and under- 
standing, was to tell the story once again it seemed 
that we might hope for a very different treatment. Un- 
fortunately, in the book that lies before me now, we 
do not get it. 

It is a pleasantly-written volume, light enough to 
interest the casual reader, serious enough to deserve 
attention. It is intended to appeal to a wide public, 
and is, therefore, the more dangerous. Frankly, it 
contains no new matter, and does not, I think, fairly 
or judicially present the old; once again we are given 
what we know already—and once again we are given 
it all on one side. 
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Judge Parry on ‘ The Bloody Assize ’ 


Now Judge Parry must know well, as even those 
who have never had the honour to sit on the Bench 
are aware, that in this life of ours nothing—and no 
one—is wholly one-sided; that motives and their re- 
sulting actions regarded entirely from one point of 
view are not fairly represented; that there is good 
somewhere in the worst of men as there is evil hidden 
in the best. Moreover, to judge ought not to be to 
condemn; but to endeavour to understand. My quar- 
rel with Judge Parry is that in The Bloody Assize 
he delivers sentence, but he does not give us the plead- 
ing for as well as against on which he founds it. 

In so far as historic events are concerned, there is 
little in this volume (as I said before) that is new; most 
has been said, and said more than once, elsewhere. 
But in this latest version it is unfortunately given, as 
too often in the past, with a bias that it was hoped 
our historical writers had left behind, as well as with 
a carelessness that permits of, or has overlooked, far 
too many small errors. I have no room to quote here 
more than one or two examples: Monmouth, for in- 
stance, was not called James Scott as a young child, 
but only officially took the name when he married the 
Scott heiress; Jeffreys’ second marriage did not take 
place before he became Recorder of London, but 
eight months after (Marriage Licences granted by the 
bishop of London, Harl. Soc.); Guilford did not 
resign the Great Seal before the opening of the Assize 
(p. 196), but nearly a fortnight later—if indeed he can 
be said to have ‘ resigned’ it at all, since it was only 
taken to the King after his death. We hear repeatedly 
of the ‘ Lord’ Mayor of Bristol when, of course, at 
that time he bore no such title; and we are told in 
respect of the hanging of Cornish at the crossing of 
King Street and Cheapside that ‘ James had a pen- 
chant for these ghoulish incidents of terrorism ’—when 
it was even then the common, and had been till re- 
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cently the usual, procedure to hang the criminal as 
near as possible to his own house. Again, when 
* Judge ’ Wythens is portrayed as the boon-companion 
of Jeffreys and as having retired with him after the 
Lisle trial to ‘ share his potations,’ would it not be fair 
to remember Roger North’s contemporary description 
of him—‘a very gentile person and xo debtor to the 
bottle’? And need the old story of Feversham in 
bed during the battle be repeated with no better 
authority than Oldmixon? 

When the principal characters appear on the scene 
—Monmouth, Oates, and Jeffreys—they are intro- 
duced to us as the ‘ walking gentleman,’ the ‘ low- 
comedy buffoon,’ and the ‘comic villain.’ Judge 
Parry himself tells us that he likes to see history from 
a dramatic point of view; I suggest that such a nomen- 
clature scarcely deserves to be so described. But 
these three men can surely not be classed in the same 
category, save that in the end they all failed and suf- 
fered for it. At their worst they were not comic then, 
any more than now—nor is it a judicial attitude so to 
label them. Monmouth we all know, weak, shallow, 
the puppet of his advisers, and in his last hours piti- 
fully tragic; but Judge Parry’s portrait of Oates will 
come as a surprise to many. He is more sympathetic- 
ally, or at least more tolerantly, treated than ever 
before; if he is not whitewashed, he comes near it 
(as indeed here do all dissenters and anti-papists)— 
and we hear of his prophecies and warnings coming 
true, and of his real knowledge of a real plot, while 
his unsavoury past is dismissed as not proven, and 
his sincerity insisted upon. It is possible that Oates’ 
life has not yet been written historically upon docu- 
mented evidence, but it is strange and not altogether 
pleasing to meet with at least a quasi-apology for him 
and his actions coming from the judicial Bench. And 
it is even stranger to find this attitude of excuse and 
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tolerance extended to him, and absolutely denied to 
Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, for whom Judge Parry 
has nothing but condemnation. 

He accords to him what may be called the leading 
part, and incidentally it is curious how this man 
dominates his surroundings whenever and wherever 
he appears. Not only does he so dominate Judge 
Parry’s book, but in every notice I have yet seen of 
it he is practically the only person mentioned; it 1s, 
therefore, the more important to deal with him fairly, 
justly, and with restraint—the pros and cons alike 
balanced and considered. But His Honour is content 
to repeat the old stories for the most part told by 
Tutchin, a man who suffered at Jeffreys’ hands in the 
Assize, who was later a political pamphleteer, an ex- 
treme dissenter and a violent Whig; no attempt is 
made to confirm him from other sources, while every 
point that we know in Jeffreys’ favour is suppressed, 
or, let us hope, overlooked. I have no room here 
to bring forward many examples; but where in these 
pages is any mention of the Taunton clergyman whose 
remonstrances were met with courtesy and whose 
courage was ultimately rewarded by a canonry ? Where 
is any reference to Hannah Hewling’s own statement 
in the Kiffin memoirs that when she appealed to Jeff- 
reys for the life of her brother he treated her with the 
greatest politeness and respect? We are given once 
more the hackneyed quotation about the ‘ ten carted 
street-walkers ’—and once more we are not told that 
it comes to us from Titus Oates; most writers have 
found it difficult to hold him up as a perjurer one 
moment and as an authority the next. We hear of 
‘the foulness of his’ (Jeffreys’) ‘ habits,’ but we are 
not told that in his private life he contrasts well with 
other men of his time; Judge Parry says that, pre- 
ferring to throw in his lot with the courtiers, ‘he 
merely did as they did’—but not even his enemies 
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have suggested that he copied the Sedleys and the 
Rochesters. His ‘ obscene and blasphemous’ lan- 
guage is insisted upon, but is His Honour aware that 
when Mrs. Oliphant deals with Penn’s trial in her 
Sketches of the Reign of Queen Anne she mistakes 
the worthy and respectable Recorder Howel for Jeff- 
reys because of his language and behaviour—and in- 
deed the similarity of style and phrase is surprising? 
Judge Parry himself, too, speaks of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Rainsford in the Muggleton trial ‘ pelting’ the 
prisoner ‘ with abuse’; it was apparently a habit of 
the time. Then we are told that Jeffreys drank—which 
we knew already. But for the disease—stone—which 
led him to do so (apart from the customary drinking 
in company, universal then and long after) there seems 
to have been little other alleviation then known. Of 
the pain arising from it, Judge Parry in one place 
says ‘there is no evidence’ and in another dismisses 
a mention of it as slightly humorous. We are not 
allowed to hear Roger North’s description, that ‘ when 
in temper .. . . he became the seat of justice better 
than any I ever saw in his place .. . . and would deal 
forth his severities with a sort of majesty.’ Yet these 
are the words of a contemporary, and one who assur- 
edly had no love for him. 

I have no intention of defending Lord Jeffreys, nor 
of belittling his faults; it is His Honour himself who 
by giving him pre-eminence forces me to do the like. 
But perhaps I may turn from this by quoting— 
slightly paraphrased—Judge Parry’s own words con- 
cerning Oates: ‘Even in modern times (Jeffreys’) 
biographers cannot allow a word in his favour, and 
eagerly extract the abuse with which the (Whig) 
pamphleteers befouled him. But these entertaining 
writers must not be taken too seriously.’ I agree! 

Nor have I any desire to uphold the methods of 
Kirke and Jeffreys when dealing with the Rebellion; 
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Judge Parry on ‘ The Bloody Assize’ 


these have gone deservedly into that limbo which is 
filled with our past sins. But I should like to see the 
whole question reviewed with balance; not to find the 
evil insisted upon and the good, such as it may be, 
ignored. I should wish to see the blame fairly appor- 
tioned amongst the many who were responsible; and 
I should like to note some recognition of the fact 
that in the seventeenth century they had come to one 
of those partings of the ways between old standards 
and new, dying usages and others barely new-born 
into existence. And, above all, I should like as a 
general reader to see that sense of proportion that we 
look for on the judicial Bench. Judge Parry finds no 
reason or excuse for ‘ this terrible event... . ina 
comparatively civilised community,’ and suggests that 
we should turn aside from ‘ these horrors’ in shame. 
Perhaps we should. Yet in the reign of ‘ The De- 
liverer,’ William III (as I fear before and since), 
there were very similar happenings in Ireland; and 
sixty years later, in the enlightened days of the 
eighteenth century, has Judge Parry overlooked the 
after-scenes of Culloden and the panicky executions 
at Carlisle? Had Kirke done worse—did Jeffreys do 
more? 

If Kirke killed the wounded at Sedgemoor, so did 
Cumberland kill avd burn at Culloden; if Jeffreys 
ordered floggings in Dorset, so also were men, women 
and children flogged in the Highlands. If women 
were ravished in the south, so also were they raped in 
the north; if Somerset saw her people hanged and 
quartered or transported, so also were they hanged 
and quartered or transported at London and Carlisle. 
If Jeffreys smiled when the Dorchester preacher spoke 
of mercy, so did Cumberland call Duncan Forbes (the 
great Whig Lord Advocate) ‘that old woman who 
prated to me of humanity’; and if Jeffreys was called 
the Bloody Judge, was not Cumberland—even in 
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England—nicknamed the Butcher? Yet it is not long 
since Walter Besant, in speaking of the Forty-Five, 
excused the Duke by saying that he had at least suc- 
ceeded in doing what he was sent out to do—that is, 
in crushing the Rebellion. So did the Bloody Assize. 

Before the scales of Justice turn, they should be 
balanced evenly. It is not in black alone, any more 
than in snow-white, that history—or humanity—can be 


painted. 
M. C. BALFovur. 


FAITH’S INFINITE OUTLOOK 


Man, paddocked in a narrow garth 
Of earth, 

Hath only towards the sky 
Infinity. 


Vincent McNassp, O.P. 





WHAT HAPPENED AT KIENTHAL? 


IENTHAL? Kiénthal? Does the name recall 
anything to mind or have we already forgotten 
that Bolshevism was hatched in that nest? 

I spent last year at Kiénthal, merely as a tourist, 
however, for I had entirely forgotten that it has an 
historical interest attached to it. This fact was brought 
to my remembrance through a long paradoxical dis- 
cussion with my travelling companion on the question 
as to whether or not we have a right to put an end to 
life. We all know the problem by which medical 
men are sometimes faced, that is—is it permissible for 
a doctor, whose patient is suffering from an incurable 
disease and whose end is inevitable, to spare him fur- 
ther atrocious sufferings by hastening that end? But 
is it necessary to encourage doctors in such a danger- 
ous practice, do they not, of course without evil intent, 
kill off enough people as it is? Or would it be a duty 
to hold out a saving hand to a dangerous bandit who, 
when climbing the mountains, lost his footing on the 
edge of a chasm? Would it not be easy to turn aside 
and become absorbed in the scenery, very beautiful by 
the way, and well worth looking at? A little incident 
told us casually by our guide—not that we needed a 
guide to cross so easy a pass, but we wanted our bags 
carried—just missed setting the discussion ablaze. 

I went to this valley, one of the most peaceful and 
least known in Switzerland, in search of rest. Starting 
from the Lake of Spiez you quit the line of Loetchberg 
at Reichenbach and follow the length of a torrent by 
a winding way impracticable for cars. No noise, no 
dust, only an infinite peace reigns over pastures and 
forests as you climb slowly on. Kiénthal is a pretty 
village situated at about 4,000 feet of altitude in the 
midst of calm yet wild scenery and closed in by a wall 
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of rock and pines, above which appear the snowy 
heights of the Blumlisalps, almost as fine a group as 
that of the Jungfrau. But I did not remain at Kién- 
thal: I pushed farther on. This wall appears to be 
impassable, but the path cuts into it, seems to lose it- 
self, and finally opening out, discloses a gorge into 
which the wonderful cascades of Pochtenbach, Hexen- 
kessel and Dundenbach come thundering down. Ah! 
how difficult those dreadful names are to pronounce! 
I remember that my friend, René Boylesve, whom I 
had invited to join me here, drew back at the last 
moment appalled by such syllables. ‘ No,’ he wrote 
sadly, ‘such geography would not be good for my 
health.’ He preferred the Venddmois country and gar- 
dens. And yet these moulins de glacier, as they are 
called, where the water turns round and round hollow- 
ing out regularly-shaped funnels, are of extreme and 
romantic beauty. With one more effort to get out of the 
gloomy gorge you reach Griesalp a stage above, 
separated from the world, at the foot of the near group 
of the Blumlisalp, whose summits you can count as 
well as the rocks of the Wilde Frau and the glaciers of 
the Weisse Frau. Travellers in search of quiet 
amongst the mountains, or who wish to venture the 
ascent of the summits, will find there a good hotel, 
built in the form of an enormous chalet, which is well 
known to lovers of winter sport as well as to summer 
Alpine climbers. 

After two or three days’ rest in a valley I have al- 
ways begun to wonder what there can be behind the 
mountains, for however high and steep the barriers of 
rock may be, they soon make me feel as if I were in 
prison. But when the summits that dominate them 
are nearly 14,000 feet high, and youth is passed, is it 
worth while risking one’s neck merely for the pleasure 
of gazing into space? However there are the Cols 
(or necks) and they are the consolation of Alpinists 
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of mature years, for by means of these Cols they can 
get around the obstacle and be suddenly met by the 
view again opening out before them. On the other 
side, well! there is the Jungfrau Group; and there is 
Miirren, the playground of dangerous sport. How I 
long, suddenly, to see Miirren again, so dear to lovers 
of bob and ski! 

You go there by way of Sefinenfurgge, but you have 
to complicate your itinerary a little by passing the 
night, without any special reason, in a hut—try to re- 
member its name if you can—the Gspaltenhornhiitte, 
which is built against the rocks of the Biittlassen. 
From there you cross over the side of the Biittlassen 
and you arrive at the Col. It is an enjoyable and easy 
little climb over rock and snow, and your exertion is 
more than rewarded by a view of which the eyes can 
never weary, for they travel from the imposing range 
of the Blumlisalp to the incomparable group of the 
Jungfrau, of the Moench and of the Eiger, to rest 
farther still upon other white phantoms such as the 
Wetterhorn. The descent of the Col du Géant to 
Chamonix, with the opening up of all the peaks, that 
of the Trift to Zermatt, opposite the Cervin, the Mont 
Rose and the Mischabels, are not more dazzling and 
resplendent. Once again I experienced the enthral- 
ment of white solitudes, pure air and the glorious 
peace of the summits after the exhilarating contest of 
the ascent which had been one of the joys of my youth. 
In this immense, luminous dining-room we lunched. 

It was then that the guide, before he would allow 
us to make the descent to Miirren, told us his little 
story, and yet it could hardly be called a story; it was 
an insignificant anecdote of something that had hap- 
pened in his guide life. 

One of my companions was recalling a happy and 
beneficial stay he had made at the hotel of the Gries- 
alp, and said he had known there a neurasthenic lady 
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who was so much in love with the mists that she only 
cared to go out when there was a fog. Consequently 
she often got lost and a search had to be made for her. 
One day she was found wandering just above one of 
the famous cascades whose rhythm had fascinated her, 
but she showed no gratitude to her rescuer. Was she 
not, after all, mistress of her own fate? 

‘ Yes,’ intervened the guide, ‘it must have been 
above the Falls of Diindenbach, because I, too, 
rescued a traveller from there. He was a queer fel- 
low, a foreigner, a German, or more likely a Russian.’ 

Guides while in pursuit of their calling naturally 
become familiar with all the different nationalities. 

‘Was it long ago?’ asked one of the party, not 
much interested in what the answer might be. 

‘During the War. It must have been in the Spring 
of 1916, in the month of April, because snow and ice 
were still about. The man had slipped, he was hang- 
ing over the water only holding on by his hands, he 
could not climb up and was calling for help. But no 
one heard him on account of the noise. 

‘ T happened to pass that way. I saw him, I climbed 
up and seized him by the arm. Just in time! The 
next moment he must have fallen. When we were out 
of the scrape he looked at his hands that were red and 
bleeding, then he rubbed them together, chuckling all 
the time. At last he said in German : 

‘** You have done a great thing; you will hear more 
of me by and bye.’’ But I never have heard more 
of him.’ 

‘Did he tell you his name? ’ 

‘No, he did not. I knew he came from Kiénthal 
where there was a great mustering of foreigners at the 
Hétel Baer, although it was not in the season.’ 

‘At Kiénthal, at the Hétel Baer, in April 1916! 
By Jove! my friend, you saved either Lenin, Radek 
or Trotsky! You would have done far better to let 
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him fall over, for your rescued man has caused the fall 
of innumerable heads; so are not you, too, a little 
guilty?’ ; 

But the honest Swiss face showed no comprehension 
of the paradox nor of the joke. A guide who holds 
out his hand across the abyss is only following his 
calling, and even if it had been a question of saving 
Lenin, could he have hesitated ? 

And was it Lenin? It certainly was not Lenin. In 
all probability it was one of the other Russian revolu- 
tionaries, for the Russian revolution was brewed in 
Switzerland, and it was touch and go that there was 
not a revolution in Switzerland as well. 

It was very near it on the roth and 11th November 
1918, while the Germans were entreating for the armis- 
tice which should put an end to the war. The atten- 
tion of the world was diverted from these facts; but, 
to-day, history should carefully collect them. 

Thus the generosity, or the weakness, of the 
Federal Council of Berne, under the pretext of re- 
spect for the opinions of others, allowed the Inter- 
national to begin, or carry on, freely its work of 
destruction. 

A first conference was held during the summer of 
1915 at Zimmerwald, a charming little village in the 
Bernese Country : nearly all the Russian staff were al- 
ready there, Lenin, Trotsky and Zinofief ; while Swit- 
zerland was represented by two Socialist delegates, 
Naine and Grimm. The name of Grimm, who was 
always agitating, should be retained in order to 
understand through his career how easy it is to pass 
from Socialism to Communism and finally to revolu- 
tion. Lenin was then living at Ziirich, from there he 
directed the propaganda, for it was at Ziirich that 
Bolshevism was elaborated, and even then they were 
preaching desertion from Army and Navy, and against 
national defence. 
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But though the Conference of Zimmerwald, fol- 
lowed by another held in the Casino at Berne, are well 
known and talked of and even quoted in various 
manuals, the one held at Kiénthal, important in 
another sense, is too often passed over in silence. It 
was kept far more secret, yet it was there that the 
momentous resolution was taken definitely to abandon 
the minority programme for Bolshevism or the 
majority programme. 

It opened on the 25th April, 1916, in the unobtru- 
sive and rather pleasant little hotel /’Owrs,; forty-five 
members were present, among whom were Mme. 
Angelica Balabanof, Lenin, Radek, Munzenberg— 
Naine, Platten and the reputed Grimm for Switzer- 
land—Brizon, Blanc de Vaucluse and Guilbeaux for 
France. The proprietress of the hotel told me that 
these illustrious visitors spent five days there drinking 
tea and smoking day and night. The meetings were 
carried on till two or three o’clock in the morning and 
on the last night they worked without ceasing. Lenin 
did not appear to play the principal réle, or maybe he 
was pulling the strings of the puppets and allowing 
them to be under the delusion that they were the 
leaders, while he contented himself with keeping the 
secret control in his own hands. 

Madame Balabanof, on the contrary, made herself 
very important. She presided over the meetings 
again and again with a face illumined as that of a 
visionary. Sprung from an obscure middle-class 
Russian environment, she finished her studies in Ger- 
many and while there became infatuated with the doc- 
trine of Karl Marx. On this account she was sus- 
pected in her own country and therefore went to Italy 
to work there for the Socialist cause and for a certain 
time she collaborated with Mussolini in work for the 
paper Avanti of Milan. This was before Mussolini’s 
bold stroke in favour of Italian nationalism. In her 
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Memoirs, which appeared recently in German, 
Madame Balabanof vilifies her former employer, and 
disdainfully describes the Swiss as a nation of lower 
middle-class people. Nor does she spare the Rus- 
sian revolution which, since the death of Lenin, has 
deviated from pure Communism, re-established the 
distinctions between the classes and abandoned 
Marxism, so dear to herself. It is easy to imagine 
her at Kiénthal frantically stirring up their energies 
while she drank innumerable cups of tea. The one 
who listened to her with the closest attention must cer- 
tainly have been that Robert Grimm who was anxious 
to get sent off to Russia, and who hoped for the Ger- 
man triumph in the war. 

There is no doubt that the departure of Lenin and 
his gang was resolved upon at Kiénthal. Monsieur 
Vierne in the Bibliotheque Universelle for May, 1918, 
relates how ‘ in two parties, at an interval of a few 
days, the present masters of Russia, her disorganisers 
and the signatories of an infamous peace, reached the 
Swiss frontier in carriages specially prepared for 
them, crossed Germany, entered Russia and accom- 
plished the disastrous work known to the world. 

It would be of interest to read a little pamphlet that 
came out at Lausanne, ‘ Les troubles révolutionnaires 
en Suisse de 1916 & 1919’ par un témoin (this witness 
is Colonel de Vallier) which gives an account of the 
events that followed the return of Robert Grimm to 
Switzerland and of the Communist propaganda; this 
pamphlet by no means controverts the anti-militarist 
campaign. Nor must we forget the reports of General 
Nivelle and, later on, those of General Pétain, of this 
same campaign in France which resulted in the dis- 
turbances of May-June 1917 after the repulse of the 
attack of April 16th. They denounced the nefarious 
work that was being carried on behind the lines against 
which no action had been taken. Colonel de Vallier 
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quotes, as an inscription to his pamphlet, these words 
of Gustave Le Bon’s: ‘ The principal cause of the 
increasing progress made by anarchy amongst the 
masses is always the weakness of governments.’ And 
he points to Switzerland, more and more infested by 
suspicious undesirables, unruly fanatics, vague 
idealists, phrase-makers and men of superficial edu- 
cation, old offenders, deserters, rebellious subjects, 
provocative agents and spies. 

‘ They swarmed at Ziirich, at Berne, at Lausanne 
and at Geneva. At Ziirich they held their meetings 
at the Café Pan; here they proclaimed the pacifism of 
a new age—put an end to the war of nations so that 
class war may begin.’ The results were not long in 
forthcoming. In November, 1917, Ziirich was already 
the theatre of violent disturbances, but it was in 
November, 1918, that Berne and Ziirich just escaped 
the infection of the revolution. Another agitator, 
named Platten, who like Grimm and been to Russia, 
had brought back with him the opinions of Lenin, who 
saw in Christianity the principal enemy of the Inter- 
national. 

The great obstacle to the revolution, however, was 
the Army which, mobilised in August, 1914, had faith- 
fully kept the frontier and remained undemoralised 
by the long wait to which it had been subjected, 
though they tried in a thousand different ways to dis- 
affect it. It had at its head a remarkable chief, 
General Wille, who from the beginning had realised 
the danger and had kept up a strict maintenance of 
discipline, whereas the Federal Council had allowed 
itself to be dominated by the two centres of revolu- 
tionary propaganda, the Committee of Olten presided 
over by Grimm, and the Soviet Legation at Berne. 
Grimm could with impunity threaten a general strike, 
and the Soviet envoy, a Jew of the name of Berzine, 
had turned the legation into a Bolshevist laboratory. 
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Finally he and his staff were expelled from the 
country. 

Everything was now ready for a revolution in 
Switzerland. It was to break out on the roth and 
11th of November, after the proclamation of the 
general strike; but the foresight of General Wille, 
clearer than that of the civil authorities, who were 
always too generous or too weak—it is sometimes diff- 
cult in politics to distinguish between generosity and 
weakness—and the stability of the army prevented it. 

Berne and Ziirich were put into a state of siege and 
almost the entire country, at last awakened to the 
danger it had run, ranged itself on the side of its 
defenders. 

At that time the army (though ravaged by the 
Spanish influenza, to which thousands fell victims), ill 
and tired out, was particularly meritorious in suppres- 
sing the outbreak with patience and resolution com- 
bined. 

General Wille, in his despatches of 20 November, 
1918, was fully justified in congratulating it in these 
words: ‘In accomplishing this painful duty for the 
maintenance of order with the same devotion as you 
showed in guarding the frontier for four years, you 
have proved that you are ready and willing for any 
sacrifice to assure our rights and our democratic liber- 
ties at home, as well as to defend our independence 
abroad.’ Such is this curious and little-known page of 
the history of Switzerland so endangered at the end 
of the War. But I shall not know, I shall never know, 
which of the Kiénthal Bolshevists our guide rescued 
at the Falls of Griesalp. 


Henri BorpDEavx. 
(Translated by Ray GALLIENNE Rosin). 





THE PROBLEM OF LE COURAGER, 1671-1776 
A Study in Gallicanism and Reunion 


on Francois Le Courager, Augustinian 

Canon and Librarian of Ste. Géneviéve, was the 
forerunner of many Frenchmen of distinction who 
have shown a kindly interest in the Anglican position 
and who have regarded ‘ reunion’ as a not impossible 
dream. The Pére Le Courager was a product of the 
Gallicanism of his day, the result of the long and 
uncertain contest between the Holy Father and the 
Kings of France, in which success seemed to incline 
first to one side and then to the other; but the odd 
trick, as Maitland would have said, fell to the Most 
Christian King. Louis XIV at his death left the 
crown virtually supreme in the Church and State. 
Apart from his Gallicanism, it is improbable that the 
Canon would ever have manifested much interest in 
the Anglican body. 

Le Courager reproduced all the arguments of the 
Caroline Divines in favour of validity and of himself 
he added nothing fresh to the dispute. In fact, like 
all Frenchmen who have taken up ‘ reunion,’ he knew 
little or nothing of England and her peculiarities. 
When he came here to reside and was given the Ox- 
ford D.D., a most unprecedented step, and one which 
aroused the wrath of at least one good Protestant, he 
no doubt learned more, but he was never really fami- 
liar with the psychology of the English. 

The ‘ Validité des Ordinations des Anglois,’ pub- 
lished at Brussels but purporting to emanate from 
Paris, soon caused a mild excitement similar to that 
with which we at intervals are familiar. It was a 
somewhat disingenuous thing to have done, and a cer- 
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tain lack of frankness has henceforth dogged the steps 
of all who dabble in ‘ reunion.’ 

Many protests arose in answer and amongst them 
une lettre d’un théologien (Abbé Gervais), in which he 
said that were not the authorship a certainty he would 
have supposed that the writer held some post at 
Geneva and not at the Abbey of Ste. Géneviéve. 
Later on, the Archbishop of Paris received a letter 
from Le Courager in which the latter explained that 
he was in no way in revolt against his Archbishop and 
the Church, but was simply criticising, as he was en- 
titled by the Organic Laws, some questionable Roman 
tenets and practices... The Archbishop found no 
fault in Le Courager except the surreptitious printing. 
As a Religious he was bound to get an imprimatur and 


1He finds a sensible consolation in H.E.’s Instruction. Car 
je pense comme j’ai toujours pensé sur les matiéres qui font 
l’objet de votre Instruction (i.e. questions), et st je ne suis point 
dans V’erreur comme le croit V.E. c’est que je n’y ai jamais 
été. The points raised at Paris in an assembly of bishops were 
the Sacrifice of the Mass; the Priesthood ; the Form and Char- 
acter of the Sacraments; Ceremonies and Authority of the 
Church and the Primacy of the Pope. Perhaps Le Courager’s re- 
ply as to the Pope is the most interesting, for to us it seems the 
place where the Pére Le Courager was most inclined to get 
outside the line, but then and until 1870 it was not so. Je la 
reconnois au sens de l’Eglise Gallicane et telle que la demandoit 
feu Mgr. Bossuet dans son exposition et je condamne ceux qui 
la nient en ce sens. It must be remembered that the French 
hierarchy in rejecting any jus divinum went further than most 
Catholic countries would officially have done. He further says 
some hard words about the schoolmen in connection with the 
Sacraments: Je ne me suis jamais écarté de la doctrine com- 
mune de l’Eglise, but they are rash who pronounce on matters 
which they do not know, could not know, and which are of 
small profit to determine. If that is heresy the learned R. P. 
Morin is in the same condemnation : il a taxé plus sévérement 
que moy la témerité des Scholastiques de prononcer décisive- 
ment sur des choses desquelles ils étoient parfaitement igno- 
rans. The Schoolmen had few friends in the France of that 
date. (Pamph. Godw. 22. Bodleian). 
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as a French subject the Royal permit to print. M. 
de Paris was a man of rank, culture and learning (the 
French hierarchy of those days has never been 
equalled in any country), and possessed of nearly 
every virtue; but he had a habit of getting into posi- 
tions which proved to be untenable and from which 
he was forced to retreat with a corresponding loss of 
prestige. De Noailles, like many good and placable, 
though obstinate men, began by pleasing many, hoped 
to please all, and ended by displeasing most. 

At this point, 1725, the Pére Le Quien O.P.* ap- 
peared on the scene and wrote a book in two small 
volumes, ‘ Nullité des Ordinations des Anglois ’ and 
dedicated it to de Noailles. He was apologetic. He 
wished to do nothing to make ‘ reunion’ harder and 
was ready to smooth over difficulties—/e mn’ attague pas 
Vepiscopat d’un grand royaume malheureusement 
séparé de Véglise pour grossir les obstacles a@ sa 
réunion, mais pour conserver le depét de la foi voilé 
par les premiers Reformateurs de cette nation. At 
the same time he recalled a few facts to the notice of 
His Eminence. 

More than one hundred years earlier there was a 
disputation betwen Antony Champney, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and F. Masson, Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
on this matter, and the disputants accepted the Bishop 
of Paris as arbitrator. Henri de Goudy decided on 
the evidence that the pretended Church of England 
was merely a sect amongst others. Furthermore, de 
Harlay, a learned man and Archbishop of Paris, only 
fifty years ago, disliked the word église for the Angli- 
can body: d’autant que n’ayant ni évéques ni prétres 
véritables elle ne pouvoit former ni composer une 
église. Le Quien recalled the fact that it was during 

*About the same time another work on the facts of the case 


had been printed, less restrained than Le Quien’s, by the R. P. 
Hardouin, S.J. 
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the Champney-Masson disputation when the register 
of Lambeth with Parker’s consecration first saw the 
light of day. The French Dominican in common with 
the earlier English Catholics regarded it as a forgery. 
It is indeed strange that the register was never men- 
tioned until Anglicans began to bother about continu- 
ity in an ecclesiastical, apart from a legal, sense early 
in the reign of James I. 


In addition, the Abbé Le Grand, when writing to 
refute a proposition of Burnet, asked Bossuet whether 
or no he should give his opponent the title of Bishop 
of Salisbury. M. de Meaux replied gz’ id devoit bien 
se garder de le faire parceque nous ne connoissons 
pas cet episcopat-la, Earlier Bossuet had said that he 
decided nothing therein—i/ semble qu’ ils ayent 
raison, cela depend des faits. Further facts subse- 
quently came to the notice of the Eagle. 


Le Courager never left the Church formally nor 
attached himself to any other body and he never 
ceased to call himself a Regular Canon of Ste. Géne- 
vieve. At times he would attend Anglican sung ser- 
vices, which then clearly excluded the Communion. 
No one was clear as to his real beliefs, for French-like 
he was very secretive. He was certainly no Protestant 
and hardly a definite Catholic: of course, by to-day’s 
standard he would not be regarded as a Catholic at 
all, but we are talking of the early XVIII century. 
There is a certain ingrained scepticism in his mind. 
Not.the materialistic scepticism of modern science, but 
the intellectual scepticism of a Pascal, Descartes or 
Pope. Le Courager was always down on those of 
either side who wrangled over matters incapable of 
proof or disproof and without any very clear connec- 
tion with the Christian life. Thus, many doctrines Le 
Courager accepted for himself because they were not 
only reasonable in themselves but all the probabilities 
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of history and philosophy were in their favour; but not 
to make them into a dogma binding on all because of a 
proof of such a degree of certainty they were incap- 
able. What he regarded as proof admits of a great 
doubt.° He accepted the Scriptures only because the 
Church guaranteed them, a wide gap here between 
Protestantism and Le Courager. A few more charac- 
teristic examples of his mind may be given. Nothing, 
he wrote, is more certain from Revealed Truth and 
more conformable to reason than the immortality of 
the soul and a future life and nothing is more frivolous 
than the disputes which rage over the mode of that 
life, i.e. the nature of the pains of Purgatory, the 
nature of the supreme happiness of Heaven, and the 
nature of the sufferings of Hell. In fact on these 
points nothing has been revealed or defined. He is 
well inside the line of the Council of Trent. No one 
supposes that a person can be saved without good 
works, but such are admittedly only of merit super- 
naturally when performed in a state of grace : the rest 
is mere warfare of words. Few Protestants of that 
time would, however, have assented to that proposi- 
tion. Finally, for all good he gives glory to God and 
for moral evil we have only to regard the free will of 
man. Strangely enough, Le Courager is much more 
exercised over the presence of physical evil, which is 
a much less grievous thing than moral evil, and when 
one accepts the explanation of the greater that of the 
lesser follows. 

’Reason played a very large part amongst the French Church- 
men when arguing about the Faith. See in Bossuet’s ‘ Con- 
noissance de Dieu et de soi-méme.’ Again, so dissimilar a 
person as Fénelon, who cannot be accused, as perhaps might 
Bossuet and others, of being somewhat unspiritual and inclined 
to Cartesianism, wrote: Assent is given to a truth when it is 
clear to a person’s reason. There can be no reason above that 


reason to contradict it. That ‘ clarity,’ not quite the same as 
Descartes’, is not far removed from Newman’s ‘ illative sense.’ 
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All this and much more can be gathered from Le 
Courager’s ‘ Declaration de mes derniers sentiments 
sur les différens dogmes de la religion.”"* The MS. 
of the date of 1767 was left, as it seems, to Princess 
Amelia, who gave it, apparently, to Dr. Bell, a Canon 
of Westminster, by whom it was published in 1787, 
eleven years after Le Courage’s death. Some doubt 
has been made over its authenticity and controversial- 
ists then and always have been singularly unscrupu- 
lous; but if it were a question of a fake, the last 
sentiments would have been of a definitely Protestant 
hue. Dr. Bell professes that the declaration makes 
the late ecclesiastic’s views quite clear. It does not. 
He is severe on the rejection of prayers to the saints 
and veneration of relics, a custom as old as the Church 
itself. In the matter of vows of celibacy, les Protes- 
tants se sont certainement éloignés de l’ esprit de 
Vantiqwté and with reference to the common argu- 
ment, common enough to-day as then, that by a vow 
of celibacy you abandon your xatural freedom, Le 
Courager replies with some malice that a person’s 
natural freedom is no more abandoned by such a vow 
than by the marriage vow. Apparently he means that 
apart from the Church’s teaching there is nothing in 
the nature of things to limit a man to one woman. 
The Librarian is discussing a celibate clergy and is 
not thinking directly of religious women. Such vows, 
he continues, are most pious and estimable, for they 
remove an infinity of temptations to one who has a 
vocation to the priesthood. Nevertheless they ought 
to be taken with full realisation of their import and 
not at an unduly young age. Here Le Courager is at 
one with Erasmus; but the scandal of premature vows 
in the XVIII century was nothing like what it had 
been before the Council of Trent. 


*Pamph. Godw. 171. Bodleian. 
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His views on persecution are good and very 
modern. There are but two ways of bringing men to 
the truth, la persuasion ou la violence; mais pour ce 
gui regarde la voie del’ autorité 7’ at assez marqué que 
7’ en pense en parlant dessus de l autorité de U écriture 
et de celle de l’église. His views would not be pre- 
cisely those of Acton. He objects mainly on the 
ground that it brings no enlightenment; for a person 
can be forced to admit anything whether true or false 
and often ends in only making the persecuted liber- 
tines or hypocrites. This is not a universally true 
statement, but Le Courager had, I expect, the 
Huguenot problem in mind. Uxe foi aveugle ne peut 
justifier (he has no use for da foi de charbonnier) per- 
sonne et la violence ne peut procurer une éclairée. 
Il ne reste d’ autre voie raisonnable que la persuasion 
gui opere de differentes maniéres selon la capacité 
des hommes a@ qui la doctrine du salut se propose, en 
convaincant les hommes capables de raisonner par des 
arguneens évidens ou du moins trés probables. Always 
ready to qualify his statements, he goes on to explain 
that there are historical reasons for force, chiefly on 
the part of the Christian Emperors. At the back of 
his mind there is ever the thought that the truths of 
religion are intellectual, capable of proof in many 
cases and in others highly probable, and that any doc- 
trine, if there be one, which cannot fall under those 
categories is not worth enforcing. Le Courager his 
something of Pascal’s mind, not indeed his great 
genius, in his reliance on logic and probability; but 
the Port Royalistes were not wholly averse from per- 
secution. 


A far more hostile conclusion with regard to Le 
Courager’s orthodoxy given by Colbert de Croissy, 
bishop of Montpellier, in a letter to the bishop of 
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‘ The Problem of Le Courager, 1671-1776’ 


Auxerre,’ 1736, in connection with his translation of 
the Servite Paolo Sarpis’ ‘ History of the Council of 
Trent.’ /e lis actuellement un livre dont les prin- 
cipes sur Vautorité de V’église sont affreux. Je vais 
continuer la lecture du R. P. Le C, et je suis bier 
resolu de censurer un livre si pernicieux. Je dois ce 
secours &@U’église et en particulier aux V. Cs. de mon 
diocese sur lesquels les discours artifleux d’ un 
homme qui a fait naufrage dans la foi pourroient faire 
impression. M. de Montpellier had no doubt as to 
the definite heresy of Le Courager and such would 
be the opinion of anyone who has read that book. 
Artificieux, full of subtleties, is the mot juste for most 
of Le Courager’s writings, and the Bishop of Mont- 
pellier, a diocese in which the Nouveaux Convertis 
were in very large numbers, was afraid of the effect 
of this book. He was more able to realise the danger 
than the Archbishop of Paris, who had few, very few, 
ex-Protestants in his charge and those he addressed 
previously, 1699, as Nouveaux Réunis. This was a 
very unusual phrase; for réwniow in XVII century 
French did mean what our Anglican friends call ‘ re- 
union,’ and had not yet the modern sense of any 
friendly meeting without any idea of reuniting what 
had been separated. 


In spite of a growing hostility Le Courager was 
left in peace, whether from the fact that from the age 
of fifty he lived chiefly in England, or because de 
Noailles, who alone had the right to proceed against 
him, was entirely occupied in the affaire ‘ Unigenitus’ 
which caused a storm on a scale unprecedented even 
for the stormy sea of French ecclesiastical policy. 
Clearly Le Courager was a type of lettered man not 
really learned who would not have been possible ex- 


°3§. 515. French Pamph. Bodleian, 
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cept in the heyday of Gallicanism,* and strange as 
it may seem now there is no doubt but that people did 
slip from Gallicanism to Anglicanism and vice versa 
and some were not wholly clear as to where they 
stood. There is not so much exaggeration in /okn 
Inglesant, and Mr. Belloc in his highly interesting 
James II shows how very unstable were matters of 
religion at the end of the century. The facts of his- 
tory cannot be ignored, and just as the Anglican 
theory of continuity can be disproved on purely his- 
torical grounds, so it is a fact that a Frenchman of 
Le Courager’s time was something very unlike a 
modern English Catholic. More, to-day he is the 
heir of different traditions and lives in a less rarified 
air. Father Geddes, S.J., said quite recently that a 
form of Gallicanism is ingrained in the French char- 
acter. They are a very conservative race, and the 
souvenir of the glories of the country when the Church 
and Monarchy were intimately associated, as they 
were for over eight hundred years, has not been ob- 
literated by the vicissitudes of Revolution, Empire, 
and fresh Revolutions. 


Maurice WILKINSON. 


* To placate the numerous Huguenots and render their con- 
version more easy, Gallicanism was stressed further than it 
otherwise would have been and this in turn reacted on Angli- 
canism. The natural antipathy of Frenchmen to anything 
Italian must not be overlooked. One président of the parlement 
of Paris agreed that a Huguenot could not find a ‘ sensible 
religion’ south of the Alps, but thought that if he stuck to 
Bossuet and the Gallican Liberties all would be plain and rea- 
sonable. Viscount St. Cyres is good on this in ‘ Francois de 
Feénelon’ and Vol, III C.M.H. 
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> of I 
his- O the full celestial choir 
— Novel descant let inspire 
his- Harmony before untried, 
J of While his sons who tread his way 
yr Tune it with a choral lay 
Sg’ Rich with Dominic’s holy pride. 
ified 
lat a 2 
har- Out of Egypt dim and waste 
_ the He that made the ages vast 
urch Calls the man of His own heart, 
they Who in skiff of poverty 
| ob- O’er the floods of vanity 
pire, Comes to take the peoples’ part. 
IN. S 

Him, his mother ere his birth 
* con- Sees, the preacher of the earth 
on hs In the guise of a young whelp, 
wr ah In his mouth a torch ablaze 
ement As to charity’s clear ways 
nsible To relume the world and help. 
ick to 
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Lo! the legislator new, 
Lo Elias! jealous, true, 

Shunning the unrighteous way, 
Sends, like Samson, foxes flaming, 
And with Gideon’s trumpet shaming 

Breaks the enemy’s array. 
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a) 
Still while drawing mortal breath 
Back he brings a boy from death 
To his mother’s long embrace : 
With his blessing, rain is sped, 
Brethren eat their fill of bread 
God’s immediate gift and grace 


6 
Blessed man, whose ecstasies 
Gladden to the very skies 
Holy Church receiving! 
While his offspring fills the lands 
In the heavenly choir he stands 
All his aim achieving. 





So the grain of wheat low lies 
So the star is lost in skies, 

But lo! He Who all things fashions 
Bids the star to break the gloom, 
Joseph’s bones to bud and bloom 

For the healing of the nations. 


8 
How delicious, even to sense 
Shows his flower-like innocence 
Smelling sweeter in the tomb! 
Sick men thither haste for cure, 
Blind and lame be made secure, 
Marvels upon marvels come. 


9 
So to Dominic sing praise 
Of his wonder-working ways, 
Sing full-voicéd chorus : 
Cry him that he always plead, 
Let us follow in our need, 
Where he goes before us. 
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St. Dominic’s Sequence 


Io 


And thou, Father loving-kind, 
Ever have Thy flock in mind, 
Master-shepherd, pray, oh pray! 
At the High King’s court above 
Speak thine orphans’ suit with love 
While the ages roll away. 
Amen, Alleluia. 





Translated by Jonn O’Connor. 








THE SPIRITUALITY OF MOTHER 
THERESE COUDERC’ 


HAVE in my hands the letters and intimate notes 

of Mother Thérése and the testimonies of the nuns 
who knew her most intimately, and it seems to me that 
it will be useful to give in a sort of précis the spiritual 
teachings of the venerable Mother. It will be easy 
to correlate them if one bears in mind that her entire 
life was orientated towards the mystery of the Cenacle. 


It was on the Day of Pentecost itself that Marie 
Victoire Couderc made her First Communion at the 
age of ten years. From that time began to be verified 
in her regard the Divine Promise: ‘ If you love me, 
keep my Commandments. And I will ask the Father, 

and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may 
abide with you for ever. The Spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
nor knoweth him; but you shall know Him; because 
He shali abide with you, and shall be in you’ (St. 
John xiv, 15, 16, 17). 

Her whole life, like that of her Institute, will be to 
reproduce the rdle of Mary in the Cenacle. Now the 
Blessed Virgin in the Cenacle gives herself up (se 
livre) ent doaky to God, lives with God without ever 
losing consciousness of His Presence, and enjoys that 
permanent habitation of the Three Adorable Persons 
within her which is a foretaste of Eternity. But the 
contemplation of the Divinity does not make her lose 
the remembrance of the mysteries of the life and pas- 
sion of her Son, and the Mother who was martyr with 
Jesus upon Calvary longs to fill up in her own person 
that which is wanting to the passion of the Redeemer. 


iT ranslated from the French of Pére Edouard Hugon, O.P., 
‘La Vie Spirituelle, Ascetique et Mystique ’ (October, 1927). 
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Constantly united with Him in thought and affection, 
she will also have the ineffable bond which is the 
Eucharist. 

This réle of Mary in the Cenacle, while hidden and 
spiritual, is none the less a benefit to the world, since 
she prepares the Apostles for their mission and exer- 
cises the most fruitful apostolate in the newly-born 
Church. 

We shall discover the same fundamental traits in 
the spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc. 


1. The entire oblation of oneself to God. 
(se livrer a Dieu). 


The plenitude of gifts which Mary received in the 
Cenacle was, as it were, the consummation of her 
holiness, and this outpouring put the finishing touch 
to the utter surrender of her soul to the direction of 
the Divine Paraclete. To ‘ give oneself over’ to the 


Holy Ghost—that is what Mother Couderc recom- 
mends above all as a means of sanctification. 

This is what she writes in her intimate notes. 
‘Several times already Our Lord has made me un- 
derstand how advantageous it is for the progress of 
a soul that desires to advance towards perfection to 
‘“ give oneself over ’’ (se livrer) without reserve to the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. But this morning it 
has pleased the Divine Goodness to give me a quite 
special light on this.’ 

‘I was preparing to begin my meditation when | 
heard the sound of the different bells which were call- 
ing the faithful to be present at the divine mysteries. 
At this moment I desired to unite myself with all the 
Masses that were being said, and directed my inten- 
tion to that end. Then I had a general view of the 
whole Catholic universe and a multitude of altars on 
which at the same moment the Divine Victim was be- 
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ing immolated; the blood of the spotless Lamb was 
flowing in abundance on each altar, which appeared 
to me to be surrounded by a very light smoke which 
rose up towards Heaven. My soul was swamped and 
penetrated with a feeling of love and gratitude at 
the sight of this plenteous satisfaction which Our 
Lord was offering for us, but I was also in very great 
astonishment that the whole world was not sanctified 
thereby. I asked how it was that since the sacrifice of 
the Cross once offered is sufficient to redeem all souls, 
yet, even though it is so frequently renewed, so many 
remain still unsanctified? This is the reply I seemed 
to hear: ‘‘ The sacrifice is doubtless sufficient in itself, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ more than sufficient for 
the sanctification of a million worlds, but souls are 
lacking in correspondence therewith and in genero- 
sity.”’ 

‘Moreover, the great means of entering into the way 
of perfection and holiness is to ‘‘ give oneself over” 
to the Good God. But what does the phrase “‘ to give 
oneself over’? mean?’ I understand all the signifi- 
cance of those words, but I cannot explain them. I 
only know that the meaning is very wide, that it com- 
prehends both the present and the future. ‘‘ To give 
oneself over’’ is more than to devote oneself, is more 
than to give oneself, it is even more than to abandon 
oneself to God. In fact, “‘ to give oneself over ’”’ is to 
die to everything and to oneself; no longer to be occu- 
pied with oneself except in the continual orientation 


1 Translator’s note: The French word used by Mére Thérése 
is ‘se livrer,’ a verb of which there appears to be no exact equi- 
valent in English. Father Martindale, S.J., speaking of this 
passage in Mére Thérése writings in his book entitled Marie 
Thérése Couderc (page 71) says ‘ se livrer’—the giving of one- 
self over, the utter giving ‘ of oneself to God: it is hard to find 
a brief English phrase which shall quite exhaust the meaning 
of the French.’ 
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of oneself towards God. ‘‘ To give oneself over ”’ is, 
moreover, no longer to seek oneself in anything either 
spiritual or for the body, that is to say, to desire no 
satisfaction for self, but solely the divine good plea- 
sure. One must add that ‘‘to give oneself over’’ is also 


that spirit of detachment which clings to nothing, 


neither persons nor things, neither times nor places; 
it is to give allegiance to all, to accept all, to submit 
to all. 


‘ But one will think perhaps that this is very difficult 
to do; one is mistaken, there is nothing more easy and 
nothing sweeter to practise. Everything consists in 
making once for all a generous act, saying with all 
the sincerity of one’s soul: “‘ My God, I desire to 
belong entirely to you, deign to accept my offering,”’ 
and all is said.’ 


‘ Then to be careful afterwards to maintain oneself 
in this disposition of soul, and not to recoil before 
those little sacrifices which may help towards our pro- 
gress in virtue, bearing in mind that one has “‘ given 
oneself over.’’’ 

‘I pray Our Lord to give to all souls who wish to 
please Him an understanding of this phrase, and to 
inspire them to adopt so easy a means of sanctifica- 
tion.’ 

‘Oh, if only one could realise in advance the sweet- 
ness and peace one tastes when one no longer makes 
reservations with the Good God, and how He com- 
municates Himself to the soul that truly seeks 
Him and that knows how “‘ to give herself over ’’ to 
Him. Let anyone make the experience, and they will 
see that there alone is to be found real happiness.’ 

‘The soul ‘‘ given over’’ to God has found para- 
dise upon earth since she already has a share in that 
—* constitutes a part of the happiness of the 
elect. 
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IJ. Union witH Gop. 


A soul ‘ given over’ to God will infallibly be united 
with Him: through prayer, which is the ladder by 
which we ascend to God; by thought, which keeps us 
in His presence; by the will being conformed to the 
Divine Will; by the sentiments and affections, in 
order to love but God and only God. 


Mary, who was always a soul of prayer, gave an 
example of it during the retreat in the Cenacle, as the 
Acts of the Apostles describe in this apt phrase : ‘All 
these were persevering in one mind in prayer with the 
women, and Mary the Mother of Jesus ’ (Acts I, 114). 


Let us listen now to what is told us of Mother 
Couderc. After a day of recollection Mother Thérése 
said, ‘ I have but one need, one thought, Zo pray, /o 
pray always. The impulse is so strong in me that on 
Sundays I am like a soul in pain all the time I am not 
in the Chapel. . . . For my meditation, I often read 
over two subjects in preparing that provided for the 
Community, and I really do intend to meditate upon 
them the next day, but I find it impossible, because 
there are two thoughts which absorb me alternately, 
and which occupy all the time of my spiritual 
exercises. 


‘ First, the holiness of God. I cannot think of any- 
thing else. My God, Thou who art Holness itself. 
The holiness of God beyond all human thought! 
Everything is there for me, and I humble myself to 
the dust, repeating for hours, Jesus I adore You, be- 
cause You are holy, and holiness itself. When I con- 
sider sin in the presence of this holiness of God and 
the obstacles which are put in the way of our personal 
holiness, it pierces my heart. 


‘ The second thought is that of my utter worthless- 
ness, and then I can only say one word: Jesus have 
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pity on me! But this word is like a mirror which 
makes the needs of the whole world pass before me.’ 


The Blessed Virgin had a clear and continual con- 
templation of divine things, in such a way that Our 
Lord was the end of all her acts and she never lost 
the sense of the presence of God. 


‘ The presence of God,’ says Mother Thérése, ‘ but 
we are always in it, we live in it, no one can take it 
away from us. Oh, how many graces the Good God 
bestowed upon me during an illness I had at Mont- 
pellier! . . . . At every instant I recognised the pre- 
sence of Our Lord in my little cell. I performed all 
my religious exercises as if I were before Him in the 
Chapel. Oh! how I have blessed the Good God for 
His immensity, which makes Him present every- 
where!’ She adds in her intimate notes, ‘ It seems 
to me that a greater detachment is being operated in 
me, and that the spirit of God encompasses me, and 
fills me to such an extent that I feel all the powers of 
my soul and my whole being invaded thereby; I then 
say with a deep feeling of happiness and consolation, 
my God and my all, all else is nothing, nothing’.... 
How sweet it must be to holy souls to converse with 
the Adorable Persons who dwell within them. To 
make a visit to the Blessed Trinity is a highly fruitful 
practice, much to be recommended to whoever wishes 
to attain to perfection. Mother Couderc understood 
this well. ‘ The intention for which I offered my re- 
treat was that of asking of God a more continual sense 
of His divine presence and of union with Him; for it 
seems to me that He is so utterly the centre of our soul 
that it can find no rest save in Him. Also I hunger 
to think of Him, to visit Him, to pray to Him, and to 
unite myself with Him in every possible way. This 
desire is habitual, and everything besides it is burden- 
some and distasteful. Nothing gives me pleasure save 
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that which procures the glory of God, and makes Him 
known and loved. 


It is clear that intimacy with Our Lord could be 
neither lasting nor true, without at the same time a 
conformity to the Eternal Will. The Blessed Virgin 
is the ideal of consummate holiness because she al- 
ways said her fa/, at the Annunciation, on Calvary, 
in the Cenacle, up to the very end, and it is certain 
that her last breath, which was a sigh of perfect love 
was also an act of perfect adhesion to the Divine Will. 


The holy foundress regulated everything according 
to this principle. ‘When my suffering was at its 
height, all my consolation was to say to the Good God 
that all I wished for was His Holy Will and good 
pleasure, and that if it were not His wish that this 
work (the Congregation of the Cenacle) should en- 
dure, neither did I desire it. St. Ignatius only re- 
quired a quarter of an hour in which to make the sacri- 
fice of his Company, I should also need the same if 
only I were as holy as he.’ 

She added later, ‘I have begun my retreat with a 
real desire to become better, and it is with my whole 
heart that I have said these words: Behold, my God, 
your little servant, may it be done unto me according 
to your good pleasure. To-day I finished my retreat 
by saying these other words which I have learned from 
the Divine Master: My heart is ready, O Lord, to 
embrace all that you will:’ ‘ Not my will but Thine 
be done. That is my favourite prayer, which I desire 
to make every day so long as I have a breath of life, 
because it is that which gives and preserves in me the 
greatest peace of soul.’ 


From what has been said one can understand her 
maxim : ‘ There are some things which the Good God 
wishes us to ask for with submission: Lord ¢f it be 
Thy Will... . Thy Will be done, not mine.’ ‘ Yes, 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


I adore and desire this divine Will, for it is always 
just, always holy, and always worthy of our love.’ 


The Blessed Virgin was ome with God by her will, 
she was oxe with Him in sentiment and affection, in 
such a way that there was not a fibre of her heart that 
was not full of love. Charity had penetrated to the 
very centre of her being: all in her was filled with 
tenderness and purity in order that she might be the 
Mother of Him Whose Father is the God of Love. 


Need we be astonished to discover something of 
this outpouring of love in Mother Thérése? ‘I also 
give rein to this attraction to love which is always 
the most dominant and frequent impulse in me... . 
I was ill, I was confined to my bed, I was happy be- 
yond anything I could describe to you, because God 
let me enjoy the sense of His presence and His love; 
my body was broken down, but my soul kept all its 
freedom, and my will all its strength to give itself up 
and to desire always to be united to the sovereign 


good which is God . . . . how wisely we act in letting 
Him do what He will, and abandoning ourselves to 
His divine guidance!’ ‘ Without any effort on my 


part I find myself sometimes as recollected in the 
midst of a noisy recreation as in a profound medita- 
tion. I seem to hear sometimes within me a voice 
which ceaselessly repeats My God, My God, and I 
find myself then seized with a feeling of love and 
respect which gathers together all my faculties in 
Him. An irresistible attraction draws me towards re- 


oe silence, forgetfulness of all that is not 
od.’ 


This need for God does not exclude union with the 
Divine humanity since it is the Will of God that 
the soul be drawn upwards to the Father by Him 
whom He has sent, Jesus Christ. 
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III. Devotion To THE Humanity oF JESUS AND To 
THE EvucnarisT. 


St. Luke, after having told of those scenes of the 
Nativity and Childhood of Jesus which are so full of 
beauty and sweetness, adds with fine supernatural 
psychology that Mary remembered all these things 
and pondered them in her heart. And would not these 
memories be the theme of some of her most cherished 
meditations in the Cenacle and all her life? 


Thérése Couderc was never weary of meditation on 
the profound mystery of the Incarnation and even the 
name of Jesus filled her with joy. ‘I find so much 
sweetness in pronouncing this Holy Name that I often 
pass part of the time of my meditation and thanks- 
giving in repeating it, in meditating on it, in dwelling 
on its sweetness, in calling upon it, in blessing it. 
Jesus my life, Jesus my love, /esus my all. In one’s 
utter nothingness one feels such a great hunger for 
this sovereign good, this unique good, source of all 
good, and without which all other good things are but 
evils, that one feels impelled to call upon Him with 
all the strength of one’s soul.’ 


She followed Our Lord through all the diverse 
phases of His life and bitter passion. ‘ I content my- 
self with saying everything to Our Lord, and, especi- 
ally when I am with Him in the Garden of Olives, I 
dare not complain, for His sufferings are so immea- 
surably greater than mine, which are but a tiny drop 
compared with the ocean of bitterness which over- 
whelmed Him at the moment of agony. He knows 
and compassionates my weakness.’ 

The thought of Our Lord sufficed to console her 
and made up to her forall she suffered. ‘And we have 
Our Lord! ... . we desire but Him, we seek but 
Him. Let us beg our sanctification from Him, not 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


for ourselves but for Him. May we have the joy of 
praising, blessing and glorifying Him! ’ 

The true way of glorifying Jesus is to be always 
united to His most holy Will, and to pray in union 
with Him. For this reason Mother Thérése begged 
for the grace “ never to cease repeating the prayer He 
has taught me in the Garden of Olives.’ 


In order to render prayer and other actions meritori- 
ous it is necessary to graft them, so to speak, into the 
merits of the Saviour. ‘Well then, in my worst 
moments I offer the merits of Our Lord which are 
more than sufficient to supply for such utter poverty 
and insufficiency as mine.’ 


But in drawing upon these infinite merits one in- 
fallibly enters within the Sacred Heart. Therefore 
the Foundress desires ‘ to obtain from the Heart of 
Jesus that my heart be enkindled with the fire of His 
love... . every day I place it, this poor fragile heart 
upon the altar of holocaust, praying Our Lord to send 
down fire from Heaven to consume it and make it a 
perfect victim.’ ‘I cast everything into the heart of 
Jesus which is an abyss of mercy, and I beg Him in 


His goodness to repair all, to perfect all, to sanctify 
all.’ 


Union 1s CONSUMMATED IN THE EvCHARIST. 


Mary was the first daily communicant, and writers 
love to place her amongst those who persevered in 
prayer and in the breaking of bread. (Acts II, 42). 
This sacramental presence of her Beloved recalls her 
transports of joy at the first moment of the Incarna- 
tion, and made the happiness of her Motherhood live 
again; once more Jesus showered all His love and 
graces on His Mother and the Blessed Virgin respon- 
ded with overflowing love and gratitude. 
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Let us listen to what eye-witnesses tell us of the 
devotion of Mother Couderc to the Blessed Eucharist. 
From her childhood she hungered for the bread of 
life. It was an hour and a half’s walk from her home 
to the village church. The young girl was at Mass 
on Sundays, and again on Thursdays out of devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, while her mother went on 
Mondays for the souls in purgatory and Fridays in 
honour of the Sacred Heart. In summer time it was 
often necessary to leave home at four o’clock in the 
morning and in winter to brave snow and cold in order 
to obtain this extra Communion. From that time on- 
ward she had a profound respect not only for the great 
act of Communion, but also for the ceremonies which 
preceded, accompanied and followed it; she could not 
bear the casualness of modern piety in this respect, 
which she attributed to a weakening in the spirit of 
faith. This respect extended from the sacraments 
to its ministers : when she was confined to the infirm- 
ary she did not wish the priest to come upstairs for 
her only and in the conflict between her love and her 
humility it was necessary for authority to step in and 
decide that Mother Thérése should communicate 
every day. 

She was speaking one day to a Mother about her 
thanksgiving. ‘When J have received Holy Com- 
munion it is impossible for me to leave the Chapel as 
I do on other days. The time set apart for the thanks- 
giving of the Community seems so short that I am 


obliged to do violence to myself in order to follow’ 


them to the refectory. I go there, I take my break- 
fast, without knowing what I am doing, and without 
being for one instant distracted from the presence of 
Our Lord. When I go back to the Chapel and find 
myself alone, I can give myself up to the feelings 
which up till then I have suppressed, and often I burst 
into tears. . . . Formerly I used to make my spiritual 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


reading with appreciation and consolation, now I can 
no longer apply myself to it, or find any rest from the 
attraction which draws me before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.’ 


Even during the last years of her life, when she 
was overwhelmed with infirmities, she would be seen 
wending her way, leaning on a stick, to the tribune of 
the Chapel and from the tribune to her room, going, 
as it were, from God to God. 


Mother d’Esparbés relates that ‘when I had the 
privilege of accompanying the Blessed Sacrament to 
the room of our holy mother I was profoundly struck 
by the movement which she made to raise herself, and, 
as it were, go forward towards Our Lord. The move- 
ment was striking and I was greatly impressed by it.’ 


One can understand that they still show the little 
tribune in the Chapel of the Convent at Fourviéres, 
where she passed such long hours united with God in 
the tabernacle, living His life, loving His love, and 
offering all for His Glory. 


But since she desired to go to the extreme limit of 
love, she had also to penetrate to the limits of sacrifice 
and make herself victim with Jesus, the Redeemer, 
and with Mary, the co-redemptrix. 


IV. Tue Victim or Horocaust. 


In the plan of the Redemption Our Lord appears to 
us as the Lamb destined for the bloody sacrifice in 
order to wash away the sins of the world. His name, 
Jesus, recalling to us that by His Passion He is our 
Saviour, reminds us that His sufferings and sorrows 
have surpassed all others both in duration and inten- 
sity, in order that He might be the complete super- 
abundant sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, and 
obtain for mankind the fruits of eternal salvation. He, 
Who is all-powerful love, has willed to take a new 
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title, and make Himself for us a Victim of Love. 
Hence it follows that all who aspire to the heights of 
sanctity must resemble Him and be transfigured in 
Him by immolation. 

Mary was associated with Jesus in one same pas- 
sion. Her heart—to quote the apt expression of St. 
Lawrence Justinian—was the cloudless mirror in which 
was reflected the passion of Christ as if all the sorrows 
of the Son were lived anew in the heart of the Mother. 
She is more than martyr for Christ, she is martyr with 
Christ; and even in the Cenacle and at every period 
of her life she continued her role of Co-redemptrix. 

In order to resemble her twofold model, Thérése 
Couderc, in her turn, had to be associated with the 
passion. She writes, ‘Our Lord has called on us to 
drink of and to share in His Chalice. May He be 
blessed. We should be wrong in complaining at this, 
since He has been the first to drink of it.’ Along with 
the Chalice one must also taste of the fruits of the 
Cross. ‘ The Cross is a ¢vee which bears its fruits at 
all seasons of the year, and for every situation in which 
one could possibly find oneself in this life. One suf- 
fers therefrom, and sometimes greatly, but one loves 
these sufferings, and it is that which sweetens them.’ 

It was no light suffering that Our Lord asked of 
her; it was complete, universal sacrifice which was to 
consume the victim totally; in a word, a holocaust. 
‘I prayed, I offered myself to Our Lord as com- 
pletely as I was able; I told Him I dared not offer 
myself as a victim, for victims should be pure in order 
to please Him, and I had so greatly offended against 
Him. Then He made me understand that neverthe- 
less He wanted me and that He accepted me as a 
victim, and I distinctly heard these words ‘‘ You shall 
be a victim of holocaust.’’ I experienced no revolt, | 
adhered to Him wholly, but I was trembling and 
speechless. I asked Our Lord what these words 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


meant, Victim of holocaust, and Our Lord deigned 
to explain to me that the ordinary Victim was immo- 
lated on the Altar, and the remains distributed to the 
priests, and were thus used, but the fire from heaven 
descended on a victim of holocaust and consumed it 
so completely that even the ashes were scattered to 
the wind, and no trace nor vestige capable of any use 
should remain, for all was for Him, and she repeated 
these words: All was for Him. 

The law of renunciation is moreover fundamental, 
and indispensable for whomsoever desires to tend to- 
wards perfection; and Mother Thérése took to heart 
the doctrine laid down by the preacher of her retreat 
in 1868, ‘ that a religious ought to belong to God en- 
tirely and without restriction and reserve, and in order 
to attain to that, there must be devotedness, sacrifice, 
renunciation, death to nature and the senses, and to 
all the satisfactions of self-love; death, in fact, to all 
that is not God. And those who think to build up the 
edifice of their perfection and holiness on any founda- 
tion save that of this stripping of all things and of 
oneself, would be under a delusion and would never 
attain to perfection.’ 

She also explained that the cross, tribulations and 
suffering are the bread of the strong which gives 
strength to souls. ‘ This bread of the strong is not 
always to our taste, but all the same we must feed 
thereon so long as Our Lord wills, and say our fiat 
with great good will, in order to lose none of the merit 
which comes with it for us.’ 

She was united with Our Lord in His agony and 
sorrowful passion. The Mothers who knew her tell 
how she not only had constantly before her eyes her 
Jesus in the agony, but also the causes of these suf- 
ferings of the Man-God throughout the ages and in 
our own days; all the sins of men, all the perils on 
which innocent souls were yet to make shipwreck. 
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The holy Mother’s eyes filled with tears which flowed 
without ceasing for hours together. At times she could 
be heard sobbing. She felt the weight of the divine 
anger, the arm of the Lord ready to strike. She saw 
and experienced in herself the unspeakable suffering 
caused to Our Lord by the ingratitude of sinners, their 
blindness, and the apparent uselessness of His 
sufferings for a great number. She repeated with 
Jesus the words of His prayer: ‘ My Father, if it be 
possible, let this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless 
not as I will but as Thou wilt. My Father, if this 
chalice may not pass away, but I must drink it, Thy 
Will be done.’ 

She had even to experience something of the state 
of abandonment of the Divine Victim upon the Cross, 
through the fear and apprehension from which she suf- 
fered so long. The year before her death she wrote: 
‘The impression of fear has grown greater, that of 
weariness and sadness is no less; they all come to- 
gether, and I am convinced that it will be so up to the 
end. Therefore there is nothing to be done but to 
accept it with submission and even with joy, saying 
always and everywhere: ‘ My God, not my will, but 
Thine be done.’ 

In order to share in the immensity and universality 
of the Passion she was united not only with the moral 
sufferings, but also with the physical pain of the Re- 
deemer. 

During the last few years of her life she suffered 
such pain from illnesses and infirmity that her daugh- 
ters felt they could quote without exaggeration, when 
speaking of her, the words of the Royal Prophet re- 
specting Our Lord in His Passion—that there was no 
sound spot in all His body. Her whole body was but 
a mass of suffering. Her head, her hands, her feet, 
her side, caused her such pain that wherever she 
rested, either in her wooden armchair or on her bed 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


she experienced the sharpest anguish. She was 
swollen from head to foot, burning heat and un- 
quenchable thirst consumed her. She prayed, she 
besought those around her to pray that she might be 
patient; she never complained, never asked for any 
alleviation. 

We see her then united with the mysteries of the 
Passion, from the agony right on to the Crucifixion; 
and since she is a victim, she can be an apostle and 
exercise a lasting and fruitful action within the Church 
of Christ. 


V. SUPERNATURAL ZEAL. 
APOSTOLATE IN THE CHURCH. 


Mary, Queen of the Apostles and their support in 
the Cenacle and for long years afterwards, presided, 
so to speak, over the formation of the newly-born 
Church, and without in the least quitting her interior 
and hidden life, she contributed very greatly to 
the conversion of the world. Thérése Couderc, so full 
of love for her place in the background, has worked 
wonders in the Church of God. 

Her permanent apostolate, that which perpetuates 
her action in the world, is the inauguration of the work 
of retreats for women, the foundation of that Institute 
of the Cenacle which communicates to so many souls 
living in the world the love of the interior life and the 
supernatural spirit. And even after she was put on 
one side, she ceased not to be an apostle. ‘ Never,’ 
so her daughters affirm, ‘ was she more useful for the 
glory of God and the good of her neighbour, to the 
Church and to our Society, than when she was appar- 
ently alone and unoccupied ; never was she then more 
surrounded and less alone, for the whole supernatural 
world was, as it were, present, by Jesus, with Jesus, 
and in Jesus.’ 
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Her zeal embraces the whole world. ‘ The days 
seem to me too short in which to occupy myself with 
God and speak to Him. One has so many things to 
say, for oneself and for others, for the Church in 
general and all the faithful. I open my heart to all 
this when I feel myself so drawn. I am told that I 
ought to follow my inspiration. Well then, I do so, 
and I often speak to Our Lord even of the infidels who 
have not the happiness to know and share in the fruits 
of His redemption.’ 

It was a common saying at Fourviéres that she was 
interested in everything, shared in the life of each one 
and the occupations of all, without one being able to 
see how she could have been so familiar with all. 

It was above all towards the suffering members of 
Christ in this world and the next that this zeal exer- 
cised compassion. She forgot herself in order to look 
after the others who were ill. She was asked if she 
suffered much. She replied: ‘One must pray much 
for those who are ill, lest they lose patience and in 
order that they may suffer well. All is in that—to 
suffer well!’ 


“I noticed many times her complete forgetfulness 
of her own sufferings and her charitable preoccupation 
with everything which concerned others.’ 


Her daughters have also affirmed that it would have 
been yet another torment for her if she had ceased to 
feel the pains of others and to suffer. She exercised 
these two offices for the Church Militant and the Suf- 
fering Church; she loved to suffer and sympathise 
with others, to fill up in the name of sinners and the 
captives in Purgatory, that which was wanting to the 
Passion of Our Lord, that is to say to the efficacious 
application of the fruits of the redemption. 


Her daughters have constantly affirmed that she had 
frequent and intimate communications with the souls 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


in purgatory particularly during the last years of her 
life. She saw them around her, and heard them some- 
times imploring her help, and sometimes making re- 

aration by ceaseless prayer and the recitation of the 
office of the Church for their faults and negligences in 
the service of God, and especially their negligences 
and imperfections committed during public prayer 
and in their duties of divine worship. She said that 
one day, after her communion, these souls prevented 
her from making her thanksgiving. Hardly had the 
priest placed the Sacred Host upon her lips when they 
intoned the Te Deum with such irresistible fervour and 
wonderful harmony that, in spite of the efforts of the 
servant of God to adore Our Lord according to her 
usual manner, she was forced to enter into their senti- 
ments and repeat the hymn with them right to the last 
verse, the mere remembrance of which made her heart 
beat. ‘In te Domine, speravi, non confundar in 
aeternum.’ 

Her devotedness towards the members of the 
Church Suffering, her apostolic zeal for the Church 
Militant in no way hindered her intercourse with the 
Church Triumphant whose veil she seemed almost to 
pierce during the last period of her mortal life. 

Eye-witnesses speak as follows: ‘She, who no 
longer went to the parlour, who received no letters, 
who could no longer hear the voice of her directors, 
penetrated into the designs of Divine Providence in 
the conduct of human things, the ways and thoughts 
of God of which it is said that they are neither our 
ways nor our thoughts. We urged her to pray with 
special earnestness when the interests of religion 
seemed to us in great peril, we tried to console her 
by telling her what we held to be good news, but by 
her words or by her silence, by the expression in her 
eyes or her smile, it was easy to see that she saw 
further, that she knew better.’ 
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Her love of the Church and of souls is personified 
in this phrase which sums up all her prayer, ‘ Thy 
Kingdom come,’ may it be glorified by all the designs 
which it pleases God to accomplish therein, and may 
the will of God be done iz all souls and by all souls. 


She also, then, has had her share in the marvellous 
work of the redemption, she has shown by her acts the 
truth of these fine words of a doctor: ‘ There is 
nothing more divine than to be co-workers with God 
by the Apostolate.’ 


Here we have in broad outline the spirituality of 
the Servant of God, Thérése Couderc; to reproduce 
the life of Mary in the Cenacle, and for that, to give 
oneself over entirely to God, to unite oneself with 
God, to live with Jesus in the mysteries of His life and 
of the Eucharist; to make oneself a victim of holo- 
caust, to burn with supernatural zeal for the Church 
and for souls. 


The constant execution of this supernatural ideal 
has resulted in the uninterrupted practice of Christian 
virtues. To give oneself over and to unite oneself with 
God in the manner we have described, pre-supposes 
the minute practice of the theological virtues; to pre- 
serve this just appreciation of events and to regulate 
all one’s life in view of one’s last end is to put in prac- 
tice the prudence of the saints; to know how to make 
oneself a victim of holocaust, and yet not to be cast 
down by adversity, and to preserve faithfully in spite 
of difficulties from within and from without, is to show 
all the energy of fortitude; to preserve a complete de- 
tachment from all things, to carry the virtue of humil- 
ity even to the extreme of the love of being forgotten; 
to establish in the powers of the soul, even those which 
are inferior, the harmony, the peace which is the 
tranquillity of order that is the triumph of the cardinal 
virtue of temperance. 
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The Spirituality of Mother Thérése Couderc 


When the cause is brought before the Court of 
Rome, it will not be difficult to demonstrate that the 
servant of God practised the Theological and Cardinal 
virtues to that high degree which is styled heroic. 

We declare that we do not attach to the words and 
facts quoted any other value than that of private tes- 
timony and we wish to conform ourselves in all to the 
decree of Urban VIII and to the other rules of the 
Church concerning the beatification and canonisation 
of the saints. 


Epovarp Hucon, O.P. 
Rome, Angelico. April 1927. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History OF THE LEAGUE OR SAINTE UNION, 1576-1595. By 
Maurice Wilkinson, M.A. (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie & 
Co. ; 10/6 net.) 


Here is a book that will serve both the student of sixteenth 
century European politics and the lover of the history of France. 
A scholarly piece of work, written in a style that makes good 
reading and enlivened by the comments of an author at ease with 
his subject. Often the comments are provocative. ‘ Catholic- 
ism and Royalism are historically inseparable in France,’ 
declares Mr. Wilkinson at the very beginning of his story of the 
League ; and with grave hurt to religion and monarchy it might 
be added when the abuses complained of by the French bishops 
in 1579 are_considered. ‘Over 800 abbeys were in the gift of 
the King and not more than 100 of them were occupied by 
regular abbots; all sorts of persons, many of bad character, 
held the rest in commendam, and 28 bishoprics were vacant and 
their incomes appropriated by laymen.’’ The Church was help- 
less in the matter, the author adds; ‘ those who were to blame 
were Francis I and Leo X who made the Concordant of Bolog- 
na.” More provocative is the obiter dictum: ‘ Democracy is 
merely the tyranny of a vulgar caucus in the place of the 
tyranny, if tyranny there be, of a sovereign who at least has the 
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instincts of decent behaviour, the accumulated tradition of 
centuries.’ (Mr. Wilkinson takes rather a high line when he 
turns from the notable episode of the League and reflects on 
modern politics : ‘Those who have a stake in the country may 
fairly safely be reckoned as constitutionalists. Those who had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose were Leaguers, much in 
the same way as in our days they would be radicals and social- 
ists.’) But these remarks, which may please, or irritate—and 
the author is probably quite indifferent to the reader’s feelings— 
do not take away from the real value of the book. This history 
of twenty critical years, with its just estimates of the characters 
of the leading persons in the drama, its clear exposition of the 
aims of Leaguers, Huguenots and Royalists, and its vivid des- 
criptions of the changing fortunes of the groups concerned, 
does make plain much that was obscure. Many documents 
are appended, also a bibliography of appalling length. (‘ It is 
hardly necessary to say that I have only looked at the merest 
fraction of these works,’ the author explains—for our comfort). 
The book is well printed, and this is to the credit of the Glasgow 
University Press. J.c. 


THE HEROINE OF PE-TANG. HELEN DE JAURIAS, SISTER OF 
Cuarity (1824-1900). By Henry Mazeau. Crowned by 
the French Academy. Translated from the French by an 
Ursuline Grandniece of Héléne de Jaurias. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 6/- net.) 


To the outsider, the life of any Sister of Charity appears 
heroic, but some of them, like Héléne de Jaurias, have to face 
difficulties and dangers beyond the ordinary routine of their 
wonderful vocation. This account of the life, work and tragic 
death of Sister de Jaurias must be good reading in the original 
French, told with humour, and giving much interesting inform- 
ation about a Sister of Charity’s life in China. The translation 
is unfortunately not good. About ten years after she became a 
Sister of Charity, Héléne de Jaurias was sent as a Superior to 
China where she set her hand to every good work, but especially 
to the task of raising the Chinese woman from her state of 
servitude and degradation. So well did she succeed, that at the 
outbreak of the Boxer rising she had actually started retreats for 
Chinese ladies which were well attended. The great Inter- 
national Hospital at Shang-Hai was begun and organized 
entirely by her. 

The terrible accounts of the sufferings undergone during the 
Seige of Pekin make us realize what a missionary in China has 
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to be prepared to face. History repeats itself, and from the 
diary of a Franciscan Missionary of Mary which appears this 
year in their ‘ Annals’ we see that a quarter of a century has 
not altered China or the Chinese very much. It is to be re- 
gretted that European Goverment officials do not heed the warn- 
ings of Missionaries when trouble is pending. This is brought 
out very clearly in the account of the Boxer rising in 1900. 


M.F. 


TALES FROM THE BIBLE. By Walter De la Mare. (Faber and 
Gwyer; 7/6 net.) 

This work instantly challenges comparison with ‘ Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare’ but there is no odium in the com- 
parison. To the average layman, oppressed and circum- 
scribed by the il faut vivre spirit of the age, De la Mare has 
rendered a signal service. In the bleak desert of modern 
literature unique work is a welcome oasis to the parched seeker 
after truth and beauty. The tales open in the Garden of Eden 
where God walked and talked with Adam at evenfall. The 
grace and beauty of Eve is limned from a poet’s palette. Her 
temptation and her fall are fraught with dramatic intensity and 
upon her folly, the source of a world of misery, one speculates in 
vain. Besides, who would judge his mother? 

The perfect story of virtue triumphing over evil is surely 
contained in the story of Joseph and his Brethren. Could there 
be a happier ending than the re-union of Jacob to his loved son 
in the full splendour of his sovereignty over Egypt under 
Pharaoh ? 

The cosmic catastrophe of the Flood begins in an atmo- 
sphere of cruelty, lawlessness and rebellion and inevitably and 
relentlessly works up to a thunderous fortissimo in the descrip- 
tion of a world stormed to destruction in the anger of God. 

The other tales of Moses, of Samson, and of David and 
Goliath are on the same high level and to those of us whose 
memories of these heroes have been dimmed by neglect or dulled 
by compulsory acquaintance, De la Mare has made them live 
vividly and humanly against a background of riotous colours, of 
gorgeous raiment, of throbbing and purposeful movement and 
of that magnificent achievement that makes the Old Testament 
the most thrilling book in the world—so thrilling because so 
true. This modern Virgil will unfold and interpret for us the 
mysteries and meanings of the Old Testament and we shall be 
the richer for his poet’s vision. M.A.C. 
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Lire OF Pere ETIENNE PERNET, Founder of the Congregation of 
the Little Sisters of the Assumption. Taken from the 
French by Alice Lady Lovat. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 6/-.) 

Pére Pernet was no socialist, he never held forth in public on 
the question of the amelioration of the states of the poor nor 
gave his sympathy to the ‘ modern machinery ’ which the world 
has substituted for Christian charity ; his solution of the prob- 
lem and the secret of his success are both to be found in words 
he himself addressed to his daughters: ‘ We shall get to 
Heaven only if we have worked to make a heaven on earth.’ 
He was one of the most hidden of men, shy and retiring almost 
to excess—one would almost say even to pusillanimity, for he 
twice ran away from the seminary terrified at the mere thought 
of a priest’s responsibilities—yet he did more for the relief of 
the poor and suffering than the most renowned of social re- 
formers. Himself a child of the working class, Pére Pernet 
spent most of his priestly career in their service and it was this 
daily contact with the poor which made him realise that illness 
with all its direful consequences in the home was one of the 
chief causes of what he himself called ‘le mal de l’ouvrier.’ It 
was obvious that a woman and a nun was required to meet the 
case; Pére Pernet prayed and waited in patience and Almighty 
God gave him the solution to the problem by inspiring him with 
the beautiful and delicate idea of the Congregation of the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption. The Little Sister goes to the home 
of the poor and takes therein the humble place of a servant; 
she nurses the sick, tends the children, cooks the dinner—all 
this without accepting as much as a drink of water in return. 
Moreover religion is not mentioned until questions are asked, 
but the results of this humble apostolate are too great to be put 
into words. Statistics, however enlightening, can never tell 
the hidden romances of charity nor the value of these lives of 
self-sacrifice. 

France possesses the greater number of houses of the Congre- 
gation, but there are also at present seven in England, three in 
Ireland and five in America. 

Pére Pernet died after a few days’ illness, worn out by his 
zeal and labours for the poor and leaving to his daughters the 
precious inheritance of his love of the hidden life, his super- 
natural love for souls and his spirit of sacrifice. More details 
about the work of the Congregation and less moralising on the 
part of the writer would certainly have added to the interest 
of the book. S.M.T.F. 
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